Fundamentals of Calling/Prompting/Cueing 

Dance leaders must be able to communicate directions to dancers on 
the floor. There are many ways of doing this. One of the most obvious 
methods is to demonstrate the steps and then play the music and expect 
the dancers to remember the steps. This is very effective for short simple 
routines, but as the dances become more complex, more effective meth¬ 
ods are needed. 

The next method is to demonstrate a dance and then to assist the 
dancer’s memory by adding some spoken directions during the dance. 
While this method is very useful, once again, there are limitations. The 
dancers must remember most of the dance and when various steps or 
moves occur in relation to the music. 

The third method is to describe each dance w ith a series of short easi¬ 
ly learned commands or basics and then tell the dancers w hat to do just 
before they need to do it. This technique is known as prompting, cueing or 
calling a dance. Even though there are differences in the mechanics of call¬ 
ing, prompting and cueing the various dance forms, several elements are 
common to all. The techniques unique to leading each dance form are 
described later. The following fundamentals apply to all the dances. 

Rhythm 

The dance leader must understand the relationship of the dance move¬ 
ments and the music. The dancers will be moving to the rhythm of the 
music and the leader must be able to hear the same rhythm and be able to 
identify basic elements related to the structure of the music. The first ele¬ 
ment is the musical beat, the underlying rhythm of a tune. Play a square 
dance hoe-down record or singing call and see if you can walk in time to 
the music. You should be able to pick out a background beat that tells you 
when to take each step. If necessary, ask a companion if you are walking 
to the beat of the music. 

Next, listen to the music and see if you can identify an 8-beat phrase. 
In most square dance or contra dance music there are usually two stronger 
beats within each 8-beat phrase, one on the 1st beat of the phrase and one 
on the 5th beat of the phrase. 
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Try counting 1 and 2 and 3 and 4 and etc. in time to the beat of the 
music. You should be able to hear the start of each 4-beat segment (half 
phrase). Try reciting the following nursery rhyme to the music: 

Little boy blue come blow your horn; the 

1 and 2 and 3 and 4 and 

sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn 

5 and 6 and 7 and 8 and 

You should be able to anticipate the start of each phrase (1st beat) and 
the 5th beat (half phrase) and begin speaking the words of the rhyme 
exactly on the 1st or 5th beat of the phrase. After practicing the rhyme for 
awhile, try a simple dance prompt such as the following square dance 
routine: 

Allemande Left with your left hand 

1 and 2 and 3 and 4 and 

right to your partner and Right and Left Grand 

5 and 6 and 7 and 8 and 

If you find the exercises above are relatively easy, then you can prob¬ 
ably expect to be able to learn how to call/prompt/cue dances quite easi¬ 
ly. If you can only hear the beat and can not identify the musical phrase, 
you may still be able to call square dances, but you will find it to be quite 
a challenge. 

The ability to identify the musical phrase is critical to prompting con¬ 
tras. trios, quadrilles and to cueing round dance mixers. The leader must 
be able to correctly identify the beginning of each phrase and to deliver 
the dance commands prior to the start of each musical phrase. 

Line dance routines may not conform to an 8-beat structure and the 
music may deviate from it as well. The leader picks when to start and 
even though it is highly desirable to start on the beginning of a musical 
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phrase, it is not critical in many of these dances. As long as you can feel 
the beat of the music, you can probably line dance. 

Vocal Clarity 

A dance leader must both be heard and understood or the dancers can¬ 
not dance. Part of vocal clarity depends on the acoustics of the hall and 
the quality of the amplification equipment. Another part of vocal clarity 
depends on the voice qualities of the leader. Here are some of the key ele¬ 
ments to achieving clarity 

1) Keep your mouth open and mobile. Your voice must have a large 
opening to pass through. Use plenty of air when you speak. This 
moves a larger volume of air across your vocal chords and pro¬ 
duces more volume. This will also keep your vocal cords from 
becoming sore. 

2) Each word must be spoken distinctly and separated from the other 
words. Form each word with a beginning and an end. Do not slur 
words together. Speech habits formed in many regions of the coun¬ 
try tend to run-the-words-together. Break this habit. 

3) Project your voice. Don’t shout but imagine you are speaking to 
someone in the back of the room. Push the words toward them, but 
let the microphone do the work for you. 

4) Let your enthusiasm show through with tonal changes. Words spo¬ 
ken in a monotone tend to run together. Tonal changes help to sepa¬ 
rate the words and make the call more interesting to hear. 

Command 

Command could be defined as “Don't ask . . . tell!” Every dance 
description has certain command words which must be emphasized. 
Command must be tempered with persuasiveness. You should tell the 
dancers what to do in a manner that makes them want to follow the com¬ 
mand. Inspire, don't demand. The leader must indicate clearly who is to 
do an action and what action is to be done. For example: 

Head Two Couples . . . (Who) 

Right & Left Thru . . . (What) 

Emphasizing command words may be enhanced by several means: 

1) Increase the volume of your voice on the key command words. In 
the example, emphasizing the word “Head” alerts the head couples 
that the following action will be danced by them. The “what" por¬ 
tions of the call must all be emphasized. 
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2) Use changes in vocal pitch or volume. 

3) Repeat part of the command. In “Allemande Left with your left 
hand”, adding the second “left” reinforces the fact the left hand 
will be used. 

4) Vary the method of delivery. Change from chanting the call to 
speaking special commands you want to emphasize. 

The Relationship of Your Voice to the Music 

Most instructions for dancing are delivered in the normal vocal range 
of the leader. This is fortunate because many people can hear the rhy thm 
and recognize the tune associated with a piece of music, but they cannot 
sing along with the music. 

When calls, prompts or cues are spoken, much can still be added to 
enhance the deliver) of the instructions to the dancers. Good rhythm and 
clarity are still essential. Changes in volume and projection are used to 
emphasize commands and some enthusiasm must come through. The 
technique is generally referred to a voice inflection calling or prompting. 

Square dance callers often use an added technique. They pitch their 
voice to harmonize with the musical chords of the music being used. The 
vocal notes used are the same as those used in the chord structure of the 
music. This may sound difficult, but for most people it is natural. 

Pick out a square dance hoe-down record you like. Hum a note that 
sounds “on-pitch” with the music. This will normally be the dominant 
note of the musical chord. Pick out a note above the dominant note and 
another note below' the dominant note that do not seem to clash w ith the 
music and hum a little tune composed of just these three notes. Chances 
are you will have picked two other notes in the chord. Now, try adding 
words to the "hum" and you w ill produce a chant. If your companions 
confirm that this chant does not clash w ith the music, you are calling "on- 
pitch." 

Each piece of music has a chord progression. The leader must be able 
to hear when the chord changes and change the musical chant. This 
means developing several little chant tunes to fit various pieces of music. 
With practice, you w ill also gradually learn to use more notes in the chord 
pattern. 
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Timing refers to the number of beats of music allowed between the 
deliver)' of a call or a prompt and the deliver)' of the following call or 
prompt. The ideal goal is to provide dance commands limed so that the 
dancers never have to hurry or wait at any point in the dance Each dance 
basic takes a minimum number of belts of music to complete comfortably. 
These are listed in Appendix A. In set pattern dances, such as contras and 
trios, the choreographer should carefully match the dance movements and 
the music. In square dancing, the timing can change depending on the for¬ 
mation, size of the set, reaction time of the dancers, etc., but it is always 
relatively predictable. 

Problems arise when dancers are either not given enough time or 
given too much time to complete an action comfortably. When a call is 
delivered too far ahead of the expected action, the dancers try and hurry 
the previous action to catch up. If the call is delivered too late, the dancers 
finish the current action and then have to stand and wait for the next 
instruction. The result is stop-and-go dancing. The trick is to achieve a 
careful balance between the two. 

Word placement of the dance commands is very important. The com¬ 
mands should be delivered 2 to 4 beats ahead of when the dancers are 
expected to start any given action. The caller must know how many beats 
are needed to comfortably complete any basic movement from any posi¬ 
tion or formation. From there, it is a matter of study, practice and experi¬ 
mentation. The objective is to keep the majority of the dancers moving 
smoothly. Be sure you are monitoring the whole floor and not just a few' 
“good” sets. 

Calling Square Dances 

Calling square dances differs considerably from the technique used in 
the other dance forms presented in this manual. The other dance forms 
have fixed dance routines and are often done to the same music ever)' 
time. The leader must prompt or cue ahead of the points in the music 
where the dancers are expected to execute the movements of the dance 
routine. 

In square dancing, the dancers start to move as soon as they recognize 
the call. The job of the caller is to keep the movement flowing smoothly and 
not necessarily to have the dancers dancing on the phrase of the music. The 
process is usually referred to as patter calling. 
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The option of the dancer ignoring the phrasing in the music presents an 
interesting situation for both the caller and the dancers. Many dancers will 
enjoy square dancing long before they appreciate the other dance forms. 
They don't have to worry about when to start and stop. They just move to 
the rhythm of the music and leave the timing up to the caller. This style of 
dancing even appeals to people who are convinced they have two left feet. 
In square dancing, all dancers have to be able to do is to w alk. 

The caller has several more options open in square dance calling than 
are available in prompting or cueing. Every movement has a recommend¬ 
ed minimum number of steps for completion. These are listed in Appendix 
A. It is very' important for the square dance caller to know how many steps 
it takes to complete each move comfortably for each of the configurations 
listed. However, the caller can adjust the number of steps allowed for each 
command, above this minimum, to fit the conditions of the environment. If 
the fkx>r is slick or the room is hot or the people have some sort of physi¬ 
cal limitations, the caller can give the dancers more time to complete each 
movement. 

The caller can also use choreography that is not timed to fit a set block 
of music. Dance routines can be any length necessary to finish an interest¬ 
ing pattern. The pattern can even be altered as it is being danced with move¬ 
ments added in or taken out. 

Prompting Dances 

The descriptions for all the quadrilles, contras, mescolanzas. Sicilian 
Circles, trios and mixers in this manual are organized into lines which 
describe the action danced in 4 to 8 beats of music. Most of the dance rou¬ 
tines are 64 beats of music in length because the majority of the music 
used for contra dancing is organized in 64-beat tunes. Exceptions are 
noted in the descriptions of the dance. 

The instructions or prompts (cues) for prompted dances are normal¬ 
ly spoken during the last 2 to 4 beats before the start of the following 
phrase. The prompts should be spoken in cadence w ith music and should 
be finished on or just before the last beat of the phrase just prior to the 
start of the phrase where the dancers are expected to begin the described 
action. 

Each of the prompted dances in this manual have a sample set of 
prompts. Dashes are used to mark the beats of music w here no words are 
spoken. Most of the time the prompter w ill wait the first 4 beats of the 
phrase and then speak the prompt on the last 4 beats of the phrase. For 
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example, in the following line, count to 4 and then say the words on beats 
5-8. The dancers will start the action on beat 1 of the following musical 
phrase. 

1-8 - - - Turn your partner Right Hand around 

Compare the wording for the same 8-beat phrase in the ‘Prompts” 
section and the ‘Description’ section for each dance. Notice that the 
prompts always come ahead of the action. The description tells you the 
details about what the dancers should be doing during each 8-beat 
phrase. 

Most music, used for prompted dances, will have an 8-beat intro¬ 
duction before the melody begins. To start the dance correctly, the 
prompter should wait for the first 4 beats of music and then speak the 
Intro prompt during the last 4 beats. If the music does not have an 8-beat 
introduction then the prompter should first tell the dancers what to do and 
then start the music. 

Once the dancers are in motion you will usually wait 4 more beats of 
music and then give the prompt for the next action on beats 5-8 of the 
phrase while the dancers are completing the previous movement. It will 
help to silently count out the number of dashes on every prompt line. 

Cueing Dances 

Cueing dances is very similar to prompting. About the only differ¬ 
ence may be in the amount of information delivered. Dances that are cued 
are usually taught by a demonstration on the floor. When the music is 
started, the dancers are normally familiar with the dance routine. The 
leader only needs to provide a minimum of spoken directions during the 
dance. 

Final Thoughts 

All the above are tools-of-the-trade. Remember, to be a well-rounded 
instructor/entertainer, you should eventually know how to call square 
dances, prompt contras and/or quadrilles and cue simple rounds, mixers, 
line and no-partner dances. All play definite roles in providing an evening 
of dancing entertainment. 
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